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mon and Geoffrey. It is merely a local adapta- 
tion of the Simon Magus story as narrated in the 
Apocryphal Acts of Peter and Paul. I quote, 
freely abridging, from the translation by Alexan- 
der Walker, in J. & J. Clark's Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, Vol. xvi ; the narrative begins 
at p. 272. 

Simon said : Order a lofty tower to be made of 
wood, and of great beams, that I may go upon it, 
and that my angels may find me in the air ; for 
they cannot come to me upon earth among the sin- 
ners. . . Then Nero ordered a lofty tower to be 
made in the Campus Martius, and all the people 
and the dignities to be present at the spectacle.' 
And on the following day . . . Nero ordered Peter 
and Paul to be present. [After the apostles have 
prayed and been questioned by Nero] Simon said : 
In order that thou mayst know, O emperor, that 
these are deceivers, as soon as ever I ascend into 
heaven, I will send my angels to thee, and will 
make thee come to me . . 

Then Simon went up upon the tower, in the 
face of all, and, crowned with laurels, he stretched 
forth his hands and began to fly. And when Nero 
saw him flying, he said to Peter : This Simon is 
true ; but thou and Paul are deceivers . . . And 
Peter, looking steadfastly against Simon, said : 
I adjure you, ye angels of Satan, who are carry- 
ing him into the air, ... no longer from this hour 
to keep him up, but to let him go. And imme- 
diately, being let go, he fell into a place called 
Sacra Via, that is, Holy Way, and was divided 
into four parts, having perished by an evil fate. 

The legend of the contest in Borne between the 
two apostles and Simon Magus may be traced 
back to the beginning of the third century. It 
grew rapidly with time and assumed many forms. 
We are not to assume, however, that any of these 
early mediaeval forms, whether Greek irpdiws or 
Latin passio, could have been known to Layamon, 
a rustic priest of West England. Exactly how he 
came by his knowledge on the subject has not yet 
been investigated. At any rate, there were Eng- 
lish writings from which he might have learned 
the story. Thus, in Aelfric* s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 
i, 380, we may read his version of Simon's disas- 
trous flight. The. abbot of Evesham was for his 
day a learned man, occupying a very different 
position from that of Layamon. His account of 
Peter and Paul, this part at least, goes back to the 
Marcellus text of the Passio. Farther, the flight 
is narrated in the BUckling Homilies, ed. Morris, 
p. 189, and in Wulfstan's Homilies, ed. Napier, 
p. 100. These two versions are also derived from 
the Latin Passio. Thus we see that Layamon had 



more than one opportunity of learning the Simon 
story in his mother tongue. 

I have treated the subject at some length in the 
hope of re-awakening interest in Layamon' s Prut 
as a compilation. We have many monographs 
discussing Layamon' s language so fully that little 
remains to be done. On the other hand, his 
story is comparatively untouched. Yet, despite 
his verbiage, which one soon gets used to, he has 
a marvelous tale to tell. There is nothing else like i t 
in Middle English. I feel quite safe in asserting 
that the Brut is a. veritable gold mine awaiting 
the exploiter. 

J. M. Hakt. 
Cornell University. 



The Seven Stabs. 



To the Editors of the Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — A rather curious instance of oversight 
of the obvious is found in H. Anders' volume on 
Shakespeare's Books. 1 Dealing with the poet's 
"Astronomical and Astrological Lore," he says 
(page 247): "The Seven Stabs, mentioned in 
Lear, I, v, 38 ; 1. Henry IV, Act I, n, 16 ; 
and in 2. Henry IV.. Act II, iv, 201, are the 
Pleiads, or perhaps the Great Bear." This is, 
of course, the usual explanation. 

The correct identification of ' ' the seven stars, ' ' 
however, is found in note 3 on page 240 of the 
same volume, where he quotes "Batman uppon 
Bartholome, his Booke De Proprietatibus Berum ' ' 
(1582), New Sh. Soc. Trans., 1877-79, p. 
443 : — "which Sunne is placed among the seaven 
great Starres, called the seaven Planets .... 
The Sunne is the fourth in place, as it were a 
King in the middest of his throne." 

It is true that Falstaff uses the expression 
merely as an indefinite phrase, which it probably 
was to the general, for he excludes sun and moon 
and speaks of the seven stars as nothing more than 
a symbol of night. Nevertheless, whatever may 
have been in Shakespeare's mind when he referred 
to these luminaries, a point that can hardly be 
determined, the seven stars had certainly been 
widely known, feared, and trusted ever since the 
days of Babylonian astrology. 



Lewis F. Mott. 



College of the City of New York. 



1 Schriften der Deutechen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, I. 



